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their settlements except when removing from one to the
other with the seasons. While en route they never pitch
their tents, sleeping in the open, wrapped in their flowing
garments. Their encampments resemble those of the
gipsies, only the occupants are perhaps somewhat wilder
and more picturesque in appearance. Women in dark-
brown cloaks grinding the corn with primitive hand-
mills, or weaving cloth for the tents; children, goats, and
dogs, all playing together in happy harmony; the men
lounging about smoking, or drinking coffee, form on the
whole a not unpleasant scene of homely life.

The Bedouins are often represented as highwaymen
and robbers from their birth. Their ideas regarding the
rights of property differ seriously from those prevalent
in the West; but these very ideas of theirs are based
on a keen sense of right, and grow out of the proud
spirit which resents the intrusion of strangers or hostile
tribes on their domain. It must be allowed that among
them there are what may be called marauding tribes by
profession; but even these have a certain traditional
code of law and honour, strange as the word may sound
in such an association, a code which all alike accept and
implicitly obey. A curious illustration of this spirit is
afforded by the circumstances attending the attack on
Mr. Blunt's party in the Wady Sirhan in the year 1878.
" Lady Anne and I" he writes, "happened to be separated
from the rest of our party, and were sitting under a
gliatha bush eating our midday meal of dates, when we
suddenly heard the galloping of horse-hoofs in the sand.
Looking up, we saw a dozen Bedouins bearing down on
iis with their lances. . . . Our thick cloaks saved us
from the points of the lances, and my Bedouin head-rope
saved my head; and when we had cried ' Dahil,' c I yield,'
and given up our mares, they left off knocking us about.
It then turned out that our captors were a party of